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20 YEARS AGO: THE FLAMING HELL 


Men Called to. the Colors Went Singing to Their Depots, but Upon Them Soon Descended the 
Terrors of a War That Was to Endure for Four Years, Heaping Agony Upon the World 
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By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

HE war which flung the world into 
ruin—we have not recovered yet— 
began twenty years ago. There is 

a new generation of youth which 
remembers nothing of it, though they are 
the victims of its consequences. In the 
very countries which suffered most death 
and most ruin there is a conviction in 
many minds that forces, uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable, are moving toward a new 
struggle between the human tribes, worse 
than the last if it comes. The world’s 
leaders and the world’s youth seem to 
have learned nothing from what happened 
twenty years ago. Let us remind them 
of all that madness and all that agony. I 


am one of those who remember. 
. * 


7 

ten years ago this August the 

common folk who do the real job of 

life—as peasants, laborers, students, 
clerks, craftsmen—were told that they 
were wanted for a different kind of work. 
Their bodies were wanted for the ordeal 
of fire. Their souls were wanted for a 
discipline which would only be released by 
death. All their strength and spirit and 
courage were wanted for the defense of 
their race and their fatherland, threatened 
with destruction. 

How had it happened—this quarrel 
which was going to drench the world in 
blood and massacre millions of men? The 
common folk did not know. They never 
knew. It was all too difficult. An Aus- 
trian Archduke had been murdered some- 
where in the Balkans. Well, that didn’t 


seem a good reason for a world war. Aus-, 


tria had sent an ultimatum to Serbia. 
What did that matter to peasants in 
France, or city clerks in England, or sales- 
men in New York? 

Telegrams were being exchanged be- 
eween kings and princes. They were not 
delivered to young men playing tennis in 
English gardens, or to Russian moujiks 
stooping over their fields. Only in private 
rooms in Berlin, Moscow, Paris, London 
and other cities, where statesmen and gen- 
erals peered over their maps and spoke in 
low voices to urgent visitors, was there 
any knowledge of the causes and forces 
which had been at work behind the scenes 
—béyond the knowledge of the common 
folk—to make this war inevitable sooner 
or later. 

These statesmen and generals knew 
about the race in armaments. They re- 
membered Germany’s demand for a place 
in the sun and certain words about “shin- 
ing armor” and “mailed fists.” They knew 
the terms of the treaty between France 
and Russia. They had seen this war 
coming. They had drifted toward it. 
Some of them had strained every nerve 
to be ready for it. Now it had come. It was 
Armageddon. It would be a struggle to the 
death between the great powers and peo- 
ples. Civilization itself would be at stake. 

The common people of these nations 
knew nothing about origins and causes. 
They only knew that they were wanted 
to defend their country, their women folk, 
their national pride, their racial life. 
Every people believed that it was a war 
of self-defense—even the Germans when 
they marched into Belgium, because at- 
tack, they thought, was the best way of 
defense. Did not their newspapers tell 
them that? Did not their statesmen and 
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politicians din it into their ears? And, in 
any case, was not war the greatest of all 
adventures, more thrilling than work be- 
hind the plow or the counter? Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori. Not a bad 
death—a fine and noble death—to die for 
one’s country—and, of course, it was the 
other fellow who would be killed. 

The men who were called to the colors 
went singing to their depots, in Germany, 
Russia and France. They were garlanded 


with flowers by their girls. All through 
the night as I went with the first train- 
load of mobilized men from Paris to 


had this war to do with 
Engiand?—had called up the naval re- 
servists and on July 27 the British Fleet 
was sent to its war stations. 





On Aug. 4 Germany invaded Belgium 
and at midnight England declared war. 
She had only a small professional army—- 
a “contemptible little army,” as the Kaiser 
is said to have called it, but in a few 
weeks the country was plastered with 
posters, “Your King and Country Need 
You.” (I saw one of those posters the 
other day in a German war museum and 
it brought back a thousand memories.) 

That appeal was answered. From the 
universities and public schools, from farm- 
steads and factories, and shops and offices, 
the boys stormed the recruiting booths. 
They went, for the most part gladly and 
gayly. They were afraid the war would 
be over before they were ready! It would 
be a great and glorious adventure—so 
much more amusing than swotting at 


~books or serving behind counters in dull 


little shops. They knew nothing about 
high explosives or the chatter of machine- 
gun fire. 

* * * 
ROFESSIONAL, highly trained, im- 
mense, the German Army, utterly 
confident of smashing France within 

three weeks, had invaded Belgium. Their 
time-table was slightly interrupted by the 
forts of Liége, but they then moved like 
a tide, irresistible, through Belgium and 
into Northern France. . 

It was then that I saw for the first time 
the agony of war, and its terror. The 
terror leaped upon the civil populations. 
Belgium first, and then Northern France, 
was like a human ant heap upturned by a 
monstrous boot. The human ants fled. 
Behind them their villages and homes 
were in fiames. The enemy came on with 
frightful speed. Civilians had hardly time 
to go, piling their babies and household 
goods onto carts and wheelbarrows and 
any kind of a truck. 

The roads were choked with this traffic 
of refugees—delicate women, old men, in- 
valids, young girls trudging away from ter- 
ror until they limped an4é dropped. Those 
who remained and were caught before 
escape saw war at its worst. They saw 
their fathers and brothers shot because 
they were accused of firing on German 
troops as francs-tireurs. Many atrocity 
stories were false, but brutal things were 
done by the German High Command, 
ruthless and hurried, with no time for 
mercy, and no inclination. 

The French Army was in retreat. The 
little British Army—the Old Contempti- 
bles—was falling back from Mons, fight- 
ing rear guard actions. I met a French 
sergeant of sappers who had blown up 
forty-four bridges to cover the retreat. 
The Germans under von Kluck were driv- 


ing hard on Paris. They were as close as. 


Meaux, twenty-seven kilometers away. 
The French Government fled from Paris. 
A million people or more fled also from 
the French capital and those who re- 
mained behind shuttered windows heard 
the noise of the enemy’s guns and waited 
for the clip-clop of horses’ hocfs to tell 
them that German cavalry had come. 


*. s * 


something happened—the mir- 

acle of the Marne—which had been 
awaited with a kind of superstition 

by the French soldiers who had been in 
retreat. “You wait,” they told me. “Some- 
thing will happen—a miracle to turn the 
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tide.’’ It happened when Gallieni sent 
his army in taxicabs on the road to 
Meaux, striking von Kluck’s army 
on its left flank, and when Foch 
struck in the centre and sent the 
Crown Prince’s army reeling back, 
and when the British expeditionary 
force came up with its guns and 
did deadly work against German 
batteries and transport. 

It was in a hot sun that all that 
happened. The men were parched 
with thirst. The price of the 
Marne was frightful for France. 
In Chartres, as I remember, the 
medical officer received a telegram, 
“Prepare for forty thousand wound- 
ed.”” He had already more wound- 
ed than it was possible to attend. 
They were using newspapers to 
bandage wounds. The wounds 
were gangrened. The dead lay in 
heaps and beyond Meaux I saw 
piles of them being burned. 


T was only the beginning. The 

Germans fell back and dug 

themselves in. It was the be- 
ginning of trench warfare which 
lasted for four years longer, with 
desperate attempts on both sides 
to break a way through those 
earthworks which made an under- 
ground fortress only to be breached 
at enormous cost of life. Millions 
of men crouched close to each 
other, divided sometimes by a No 
Man’s Land a few hundred yards 
in width, and sometimes, as at 
Arras, and other places, only a few 
yards away. 

High explosives replaced shrap- 
nel, and smashed through trenches 
and dugouts. Siege guns were 
brought up and hurled enormous 
shells where masses of men were 
in front-line trenches or in billets 
behind the lines. Towns, villages, 
churches, farmsteads, were wiped 
off the map. All vegetation was 
blasted off the earth of this battle 
zone. Every road was under fire 
and transport was shelled. twenty 
miles and more away back. The 
daily sum of casualties mounted 
high, and death reaped its harvest 
of youth. Their courage, their 
physical strength, their vitality, 
were at the mercy of this machine- 
made war. 

The Germans tried to smash their 
way through to Ypres and were 
mowed down by British rifle fire 
and machine-gun fire where a few 
lines of exhausted men still held 


Twenty Years Ago—Europe Enchained. 


grimly on. Again and again the 
French attacked the German trench 
system at Souchez and other parts 
of their long line, and their young 
soldiers—boys of 19 and 20—were 
cut down as though by a scythe by 
machine-gun bullets; and the moth- 
ers of France wept when the lists 
of dead were known. 

In April of 1915 the Germans 
made their first attack with poison 
gas, adding a new horror to war. 
They were denounced as criminals 
against all civilized codes until a 
few months later English-made gas 
was tried out at Loos. Afterward 
this form of attack was used 
largely on both sides, and men who 
had marched under high explosives 
found themselves choked and 
blinded in their dugouts, and as 
they crawled out into No Man’s 
Land, by this invisible demon. 

There was a competition in tun- 
neling and mining. Men and bits of 
men were hurled high when a mine 
went up under their lines. It 
reached its climax when at dawn 





on a day in June fifteen mines 
stuffed with masses of ex- 
plosive were touched off by 
English and Canadian sap- 
pers and the earth heaved 
and the sky was aflame 


ied in craters which opened 
beneath them. 
ses 
was a world war, ex- 
tending its sphere of de- 
struction and death. The 
Russians had been first to 
mobilize and enormous 
armies had been moved 
westward in the first few 
weeks. East Prussia was 
invaded and the Cossacks 
swept the country bare be- 
fore them. France and 
England had put their 
faith in the ‘‘Russian steam 
roller’? which would move 
slowly but surely like a 
Juggernaut against the 
German defense. At Tan- 
nenberg that faith received 
a shock. Afterward the 
Russians fought vainly 





went into action without sufficient 
ammunition. Sometimes the rear 
ranks advanced without rifles, using 
the weapons of dead comrades in 
the foremost ranks. They were 
slaughtered like sheep. The time 
came when they said, “Our enemy 
is behind us and not in front.’’ 
Revolution was already beginning 
to show its head in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. 

Italy had joined the Allied forces 
in May of 1915. The Italian troops 
dragged their guns up mountain 
peaks. They defended an Alpine 
boundary against Austrian troops 
stiffened by German gunners. It 
was an artillery duel in which thou- 
sands of men were blinded by rock 
splinters. Tke mountains resounded 
unceasingly to the roar of gunfire. 

The Turks massacred the Armen- 
fans in Asia Minor and with Ger- 
man guns defended the Dardanelles 
against the British and French 
navies. At Gallipoli, Australian and 
British troops held on to the Penin- 
sula after landing under murderous 
fire. They were swept by German 








guns fired by Turkish gunners. In- 
dian and British troops were fight- 
ing the Turks in 


empire sent contingents. Australia 
and Canada and New Zealand were 
in with all their man-power, and 
young men who had been on quiet 
ranches and sheep runs became 
storm troops of a war in which they 
faced a tempest of shell fire. In- 
dian princes sent their cavalry. Col- 
ored men came in battalions from 
the West Indies. East African Ne- 
groes were fighting under white of- 
ficers in the jungle against Ger- 


‘|mang commanding black troops. 


The Japanese fleet was allied with 
the British navy and holding the 
Pacific. In Flanders there were 
thousands of Chinese lahorers mak- 
ing roads and carrying ammuni- 
tion. There was hardly a region in 
the world untouched by this war 
which had convulsed humanity. 

It -was creeping close to the Unit- 
ed States. President Wilson and 
many Americans desired to main- 
tain neutrality and to keep out of 
this destroying insanity. But how 
could they stay out when civiliza- 
tion was foundering and when a 
menace was advancing toward their 
own shores? The German sub- 
marine warfare was sinking Ameri- 
can ships. The destruction of the 
Lusitania was a stab at the heart 
of a great nation. Sabotage in 
American factories was carrying 
the war into their own cities. 
Friendship with England and 
France, hard . by no means 
sure of averting defeat, was stirring 
passion in American minds. It was 
a world war in real truth when they 
decided to join up. ; 


Me personal experience I can 
write only of what happened 
in France and Flanders. And 

there from first to last the terror of 
modern warfare, its frightful effi- 
clency in the mechanism of death, 
its unending slaughter, was most 
complete and most intensified. 
There was nothing spared the fight- 
ing men on the Western front. 
They endured every new invention, 
every heaped-up misery, every form 
of assault upon théir bodies and 
souls. 

In the trenches young gentlemen 
of Germany—who 
had been nicely brought up in good 
homes crawled with vermin. They 
sat in the stench of corruption, 
with bits of flesh which had been 
the bodies of their comrades visi- 
ble about them. They lived in 
holes in the earth like prehistoric 
cavemen, and sometimes those dug- 
outs were kneedeep in water, 
stained with blood and filthy gases. 

On Winter days when they at- 





tacked up to Paschendael, or for- 
ward from Arras, they had to stag- 


the bravest men, some of the stur- 
diest. It made them gibber. They 
shook in every limb. They were 
just figures of quaking terror be- 
cause something had snapped. And 
some of these poor wretches were 
shot for cowardice before the doc- 
tors stepped in and made their 
plea. : 
sees 
the battles of the Somme the 
British had 300,000 casualties. 
At Verdun, where the French 
made their greatest and most hero- 
ic stand against stupendous forces, 
they lost 400,000 dead. Ali told, on 
both sides, there were nearly 3 
million killed on the heights above 
the village by Fort Douaumont and 
Vaux. I was there the other day. 
I saw the memorial to those dead. 
I remembered what had happened 
less than twenty years ago. 

The miracie of it all was the en- 
during courage of the common 
man, the soldier in the ranks and 
the battalion officers in all armies. 
They suffered things which go far 
beyond the ordeal of Greek heroes 
in the.old mythology. The thunder- 
bolts of Zeus were not more terri- 
fying than high explosives. Dragons 
and other monsters were but harm- 
less creatures compared with 
trench- mortars and long-range 
guns. The siege of Troy was-child’s 
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Twenty Years After—In Memoriam. 
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WHEN THE STORM BROKE ON THE WORLD 


By JOHN W. THOMASON JR., 
Captain, U. 8. Marine Corps. 
WENTY years ago the world 
was wearing through the hot 
weather of 1914 in good hu- 
mor. Looking over the map 
you saw a few turbulent spots, but 
only a few. The volatile Balkan 
States had subsided into mutterings 
of exhaustion after two years of 
very hard fighting—as fighting 
went in those innocent days. There 
had been a brief flurry of gunfire 
at Vera Cruz in the Spring, where 
now a landing force of American 
soldiers, sailors and marines sat 
ashore, much bitten by the insects 
of that interesting coast, while Mr. 
Wilson brought other pressures to 
bear upon the old undesirable, Vic- 
toriano Huerta. 

Observing events in Mexican 
waters, the light squadron of Ad- 
miral Sir Christopher Craddock 
cruised companionably with the 
German ships of Admiral Graf von 
Spee: Coronel and the Falklands 
being mere names on the nautical 
charts. The young republic of 
China was harassed by warlords, 
but China is accustomed to calami- 
ties. 

In London a correct and respected 
Cabinet was held in town, through 
the vacation season, by some silly 
. Irish troubles,. to which the Minis- 
ters listened with high-bred inat- 
tention, as to old stories often told. 
The government was more annoyed 
by disconcerting tendencies in the 
British regiments on station in the 
Curragh of Kildare, Sir Hubert 
Gough’s command. (The British 
Expeditionary Force and the Fifth 
Army were not yet dreamed of.) 

Otherwise, Asia, Africa and the 
outlying lands were deeply peace- 
ful. 


se¢ 
great powers of the Conti- 
nent pursued: their occasions, 
interlocked in their alliances, 
with the dignity of so many planets 
in their orbits. The reigning houses 
communed in stately intercourse. 


Its Great Current Caught Up Rulers and Peoples Busy With 
Little Affairs and Toppled Their Era About Them 


The versatile Hohenzoliern sat upon 
the throne of his fathers, directing 
with vivacity the destinies of his 
docile subjects. Lately, in his com- 
mission as Admiral of the Ocean, 
he had been host at Kiel to a 
squadron of his English kinsman’s 
warships, H. M. 8. King George 
V, H. M. 8S. Ajax, H. M. 8. Av 
dacious, H. M. S8. Centurion, 
berthed beside his fine dread- 
noughts of the High Seas Fieet. 

British and German officers, and 
the enlisted ratings, seamen and 
marines, fraternized as good com- 
rades. 


from the misty sea to thunder their 
salutes before the King. Officers 
now are counting on a spot of leave, 
and their families await them in 
the home ports of the ships. There 
will be regimental polo and the 
usual shooting, for people who real- 
ly matter, in August. The reserv- 
ists, sunburned and instructed, will 
be getting back to their civilian 
jobs. Earl Kitchener, recently ap- 
pointed to Egypt, has booked his 
passage. Only Winston Churchill 
in the Admiralty—he himself tdis 
us—is pondering the Continental 
dispatches, and studying his charts 


| with surprising ideas in his head. 


dinner, notes a toast drunk pri- 
vately between the German and the 
British admirals: ‘To the white 
nations!”’ They will meet again 
off Jutland, but not all of them 
will come away from that meeting. 

Now the Kaiser has resigned the 
affairs of State to his Chancellor, 
and, on his royal yacht, is refresh- 
ing himself in the cool Scandina- 
vian fjords. His Ministers and 
great officers, except those of the 
Foreign Office, are enjoying Sum- 
mer leave. Von Moltke is taking 
acure. A Colonel Ludendorff, zeal- 
ous officer of the general staff, on 
duty at Strasbourg, will take a few 
days in the Bavarian hills when 
his chief returns, about the first of 
August. A _ retired general, of 
blameless and unexciting career, 
von Hindenburg, stalks about his 
Pomeranian country place in gaiters 
and a shooting jacket. 

Over in England they have car- 
ried out some interesting joint ma- 
noeuvres, for which the reservists, 
both army and navy, have been 
called in. _There was a great naval 
review off Spithead, His Majes- 
ty’s ships coming up in column 


autocrat of all the Russias 

is host to his good cousin of 
France, M. Poincaré, and un- 
usuai gayeties brighten the mysti- 
cal gloom of Peterhof. The Rus- 
sian princes and magnates, and 
the Grand Dukes, conditionéd like 
stall-f handsome cattle, preen 
th with their dainty ladies 
and shed magnificence for a last 
season at Marienbad and the French 
watering places. Ekaterinburg is a 
garrison town just beyond the 
Urals, and a man named Stalin is 
well guarded in a political prison 
on the far side of Siberia. One 


Bronstein lives from hand to mouth. 


in New York. There is an obscure 
agitator, Nikolai Lenin, in Switzer- 
land or somewhere. 

Vienna is dull because the court 
of the Dual Monarchy sits frozen in 
the ritual of official mourning, to 
honor the memory of the late heir- 
apparent, Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand, dead last month with his con- 
sort in Sarajevo—Bosnian town of 
no importance. 

He was visiting the place and cer- 
tain sinister of his visit 
still await the light: notably the 


utter nonchalance characterizing 
the protective measures set about 
a@ great personage in an unfriendly 
city. His party was proceeding to 
the Town Halil for the official wel- 
come and a clumsy enthusiast threw 
a bomb .at him. It rolled off the 
back of his car and exploded un- 
der the next behind; wounding offi- 
cers of his suite. Stolidly, he went 
on to receive the Burgomaster’s ad- 


hang him, he said, or they will send 
him a decoration from Vienna! A 
few minutes later, his motor crawl- 


next in line, young Archduke Karl, 
was more amenable, and more con- 
scious of the great considerations 
hedging about the oldest throne in 


the urbane foreign offices of Eu-/} 


rope, overwhelmed with correct 
horror at the assassination, were 
presently amazed by the demands 
the Dual Monarchy laid upon its 
smal] sovereign neighbor across the 
Danube. In St. Petersburg—capi- 
tal that no ionger existe—and on 
thé Wilhelmstrasse lights burned 


late in the offices, and couriers 
went scurrying. Academic inter- 
est, it was carefully explained, in 
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BATTLE TIDES THAT SWEPT OVER EUROPE 


By B. H. LIDDELL HART, 
Military Historian 


HE detonation of the war in 

1914 set in motion forces 

more gigantic than any war 

had seen. These forces were 
numbered in millions, compared 
with the hundreds of tiiousands of 
even the previous half century. But 
the military chiefs, in their anxiety 
to swell their ranks, had forgotten 
the warning of Marshal Saxe that 
‘‘multitudes serve only to perplex 
and embarrass."’ 

Even with the aid of the railways 
it was difficult to handle armies of 
millions, to keep them supplied with 
food and ammunition, to prevent 
their causing congestion of the 
arteries. 

The military minds of Europe had 
a too absorbing faith in one of 
Napoleon's sayings—that victory lay 
with the “big battalions.” It had led 
to a relative neglect of scientific 
progréss and technical invention: to 
an underrating of the value of 
weapon-power compared with mere 
man-power. On the eve of the t-"en- 
tieth century one of the most emi- 
nent military teachers in Europe, 
Colonel Foch, had declared that 
“any improvement in firearms is 
bound to strengthen the offénsive.” 
The coming war was to prove the 
opposite. 

Foch’s deduction, even when 
made, was contrary to the evidence 
of the American Civil War, the first 
modern war—which no soldiers of 
Europe save the British deemed to 
be worth study. It was contrary to 
the facts that might have been dis- 
covered by dispassionate analysis of 


A Turning Point on Land—The Battle of Ypres. 


the briefer wars of 1866 and 1870. 
And it was subsequently contradict- 
ed by the experience of the South 
African and Russo-Japanese Wars. 
Here the ominous shadow of the 
machine gun— ‘concentrated es- 
sence of infantry’’—began to creep 
across the battlefield, bringing 
movement to a standstill. 


HE average proportion of ma- 

chine guns in the chief Euro- 

pean armies of 1914 was only 
two to 1,000 men, And in several 
it was less. Yet experience was 
soon to show that two machine 
guns in defense were’ often capable 
of paralyzing the attacking power 
of 1,000 men, driving them to take 
refuge in trenches. And as ma- 
chine guns became more plentiful, 
together with barbed wire and en- 
trenchments, the paralysis would 
become more severe. 
But although the mass armies of 
1914 could be easily stopped by bul- 
lets they were beyond their own 
drivers’ power of\contrqt Once 
the wheels of mobilization began to 
move, no brake cou'd effectively 
retard them. Nor was the machine 
even steerable. Its rigid lock was 
revealed when the Kaiser, clutch- 
ing at a report that the French 
might agree to forsake their Rus- 
sian allies, said to Moltke, the chief 
of the German’ General Staff: 
“Now we can march, with all our 
forces, toward the East alone.” 
Moltke replied ‘‘that this was im- 


possible. The advance of armies | wing 


formed of millions of men * * * was 
the result of years of painstaking 
work. Once planned, it could not 


possibly be changa@l.’’ The Kaiser 
bitterly retorted: ‘““Your uncle [the 
victor of 1870} would have given me 
a different reply.”’ 

Moltke gained his way, and the 
German armies continued the con- 
centration against France. But his 
cry of distress epitomizes the limi- 
tations of the military machine as 
well as the military mind. 

The German plan was to strike 
heavily and rapidly against France, 
while holding at bay Russia’s 
advanced forces; and then when 
France was crushed to deal 
with the Russians. The obvious 
hindrance to such an aim was the 
obstacle offered by the strong 
fortress system along the French 
frontier. To force it meant a loss 
of time, 
thing that the Germans felt they 
could not afford to lose. So they 
had decided to go around the ob- 
stacle—by a detour through Bel- 
gium. Military needs, or imagined 
needs, were regarded as paramount 
in deciding the course—even though 
that course meant a certain breach 


right wing for a wide-circling 
sweep through Belgium and around 
Paris. If the French army took an 
offensive against the German left 
wing, the very weakness of this 
to be an asset. For 
it would work like a revolving door 
—if the Frenchman pressed heavily 
on one side, the mort forcefully 


and time was the one’ 
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would the other swing around be- 
hind, and cut off his retreat. 
The French war plan fitted 
ideally with the German—from a 
German point of view. This plan 
was attributable to a headstrong 
group of officers, led by Foch’s fa- 
vorite pupil, who had a fanatical 
belief in the headlong offensive as 
a@ sovereign remedy for all trou- 
bles. The members of this group 
dictated the plan and Joffre, the 
slow-thinking commander-in-chief, 
was for the time merely a tool in 
their hands. Such a demonstration 
of traditional French élan as they 
desired only the fittest could exe- 
cute. So only the active troops 
were used. As a result 1,000,000 
Frenchmen swept forward to meet 
1,500,000 Germans—and went for- 
ward in the wrong place. 


French had sent a few army corps 
to reinforce the defense that their 
small ally was offering, there is lit- 
tle doubt that the Germans might 
have held up on the threshold, 
along the line Namur-Antwerp. But 
the French were intent only on 


and found that élen was not bullet- 
proof. The disillusioned troops re- 
coiled in disorder on their own for- 
tified frontier, which they had so 
unwisely quitted. But the French 
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Victory and Defeat 
During the Four 
Years of War 


command had to be twice bitten 
before it was once shy of the offen- 


UT the German plan now be- 
gan to crack—under its own 


fatigue and hunger. The arrange- 
ments for supply broke down under 
the forced marches which wore 
down the troops., And to cap the 
confusion, Moltke himself lost 
touch with his armies. Only a 
slight shock was needed to ~dislo- 
cate the German advance. 

The opportunity was offered by 
the German right wing, wheeling 
inward before Paris was reached, 
thereby exposing its flank to a 
counterstroke. The opportunity 
was grasped, not by Joffre but by 
Gallieni, the Governor of . Paris. 
The French main armies were con- 
tinuing their retreat southward 
when Gallieni*moved the Paris gar- 


wing, 
and, before it could be reunited, the 
British force had moved unknow- 

















grope for an open flank by succes- 
sive sidesteps westward, until by 


might have escaped if the Russian 
masses had not been so sluggish in 
seizing their chances. 

On the other, northern,’ side of 
Poland the Russians suffered a dis- 
aster at Tannenberg which went 
far to cancel their success against 
the Austrians. For the slender Ger- 


check by a shadow. While German 
success at Tannenberg was largely 
due to a young staff officer, Hoff- 


toric importance. While the German 
High Seas Fieet stayed in its har- 
bors, waiting for something to turn 
up, the British Grand Fleet in its 
northern bases exerted a largely in- 
visible domination of the sea. Un- 
der cover of this, Germany was 
stripped of her colonies, and her 
commerce was swept from the sea, 
which remained open for the pas- 
sage of the merchant ships and troop 
ships of Britain and her allies. 

Britain then sought to exert eco- 


public opinion, and from then on 
tension between the United States 
and Britain was repeatedly relieved 
by some fresh act of the German 
submarines. 


Cockpit of the World War—The Major Battle Lines in the Great Conflict. 


The war now assumed the form) fought eleven “‘battles of the Ison- 


of a super-siege. But the military/ zo”—and was still on the Isonzo. 


chiefs failed to recognize the ob- ‘Germany had gained a new ally 
interven- 


vious fact, and remained confident) earlier, through 
in 


of an early victory by battle—with- 
out regard to such disturbing reali- 
ties as the machine gun. Every 
month Joffre and his British com- 
‘peers were sure that victory lay 
just a month or two ahead. Never 
had the world seen such a riot of 
prophecy—or such a rout. 
Throughout 1915 the French, with 
British assistan: 


Italy had the Alps as well as ma- 
chine guns to bar her path, and all 
she could do was to repeat Joffre’s 
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20 YEARS IN AMERICA: FEVERED INTERLUDE 


Bwing Galloway. 


The Leisurely Life of 1914 Was Quickened— 


By R. L. DUFFUS 
LOOK back over the past 
twenty years in America is 
enough to show that our na- 
tional life was completely 
transformed by a war originating 
3,000 miles away, the onset of which 
we regarded with shocked incre 
dulity and in which we at first be- 
lieved ourselves to have no possible 
stake. 
Since 10914 there has been a 
transformation of the 
economic and ‘social climate of 
America, first showing itself in 
whirling factory wheels and in a 
general hastening of pace which 
affected farms as well as work- 
shops, then in a psychological in- 
flation and deflation like that of a 
patient passing through delirium. 
Our official part in the World 
War during 1917 and 1918 was an 
amazing incident in this evolution, 
yet in the perspective of twenty 
years it was but a link in a mighty 


For nearly twenty years that prog- 
ress was interrupted and distorted. 
In 1934, beginning ‘to recover from 
the great depression, we are also 
any Oe er 


“les tah ontaieaiiinie iad 
the America of 1914 and that of 


with Mexico and the discovery of 
gold in California a new 
America; between 1854 and 1874, 
when the slave system was de 
stroyed and the seeds of big busi- 
ness were sown. 

With or without war the America 


Our National Life Was Completely Transformed by the - 


War, but Our Democracy Now Looks Again to Its Goal 


The common talk was still full of 


farms or in towns of less than 2,500, 
as against about 40 per cent in 1930, 
and the 50-odd per cent of rural 
population in 1914 was far less ac- 
quainted with cities and their ways 
than are the 40 per cent of the last 
census, 

The traditions of the country em- 


of in 1914 as a small-town man, who 
lived im a little house of his own, 
with a little lawn in front and a 
little garden in the rear. The strife 


From a Drawing by Rudolf Lipus, 
Courtesy Ilustrirte Zeitung. 


any thought of the effect it might 


and to doubt. We have seen that 
we cannot sit still and let the gods 
pour gifts into our laps. We have 
arrived at the end of a long train of 


tage. 
We have seen the productivity of 


values to larger problems. The; 
small-scale 


small-town, psychology 
was evident both in the Progressive 
movement and in the ‘forward- 





mobile and in the airplane have per- 
mitted a marvelous increase in mo- 
bility. The term has to do, rather. 


the depression but by no means de- 
stroyed. > 


-Times Wide World. 


—Into « Swiftly Moving. Tide of Change. 
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20. YEARS IN EUROPE: 


DynastiesHave Fallen, 
New Nations Arisen, 
and There Is New 
Hope for Peace 


By F. T. BIRCHALL 


ago when two revolver shots in a 
Balkan provincial capital, then al- 
most unknown, set in motion 4 
train of consequences which shook 
the world. 

There are autocracies now as 
there were autocracies then, only of 
a different kind. A German Fihr- 
er has superseded the German 
Kaiser. A Red dictator rules Rus- 
sia from the Kremlin at Moscow in- 
stead of the White Czar from the 
Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. 
The Italian Parliament has given 
way to an all-powerful Mussolini. 
Austria has ceased_to count, save 

as a possible trouble centre. 

’ Germany in 1914 had just experi- 
enced a period of nerves due to the 
fear of hostile encirclement. This 
fear had brought into common use 
the new word “‘einkreisung’’ and 
the new phrase, “An iron ring 
around Germany.” ‘Deutschland 
ganzlich einzukreisen’’ was on every 
fearful tongue. The same fear, 
bred by the Litvinoff policy of de- 
fensive alliances, is now rampant 
again, 

Twenty years ago Germany had 
just finished creating a great fleet. 
Tt is not a sea fleet that Germany 
is now preparing at top speed but 
a great air fleet. Experts agree 
that the next war will be fought 
in the air. 


ses 
“ MERE are so many similari- 
ties,”” one of the old-time 
diplomats remarked to the 
writer, ‘“‘that to recount them be- 
comes almost terrifying.’”’ 

Yet they are, most of them, super- 
ficial. Dig a little deeper and this 
is, in spirit and in fact, a different 
Europe. In 1914 they talked peace, 
rendering it lip service, but thought 
war, knowing that war was surely 
coming, and prepared for it. Now 
they: talk war and fear it and—the 
peoples, anyway—hope for peace 
and will be heard from, no matter 
what restrictions are planned for 
them, if peace becomes hopeless. 
It is a very different psychology. 


Twenty Years Ago: Marching for War—Civilians and Soldiers Parading in Berlin. 


There were, twenty years ago, 
two clearly defined hostile groups, 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 
each group closely tied and inter- 
dependent, expecting conflict and 
ready for it, with resources in 
money, men and materials far 
beyond any they expected to have 
to tap. Now the awful waste of 
war is better known and all coun- 
tries are poor. Moreover, Europe 
is split all apart, each nation self- 
centred and_ self-interested, with 
such alliances as exist so tenuous 
and elastic that nobody who knows 
really expects them to hold under 
severe strain. And the diplomatic 
cards are more or less out on the 
table, with the players’ sleeves un- 
der close scrutiny to see that there 
are no jokers concealed therein. 

That is one thing that Woodrow 
Wilson did for Europe if he did 
nothing else. It is more or less the 
fashion to sneer at his phrase 
“open covenants openly arrived 
at.”” But Europe is nearer to open 
diplomacy than she has ever been 
in all history. Before the British 


declaration of war in 1914, no ordi- 
nary Englishman-was quite sure to 
what degree his country was com- 
mitted to take the side of France. 
The League of Nations, the record- 
ing of treaties, the disrepute that 
hangs over ‘“‘secret’’ treaties and 
the newly inculcated popular hatred 
of them has changed all that. Peo- 
ples now insist on knowing if and 
when they must fight and for what, 
if at all. It is a new insistence 
and it makes for peace. 

Most of all there is throughout 
Europe, even in its most militant 
countries, as there is in greater 
degree through the younger part of 
the world, a new feeling about war. 
In the light of the last one it has 
lost its glamour and it is doubtful 
whether any propaganda, any 
amount of drilling can ever bring it 
wholly back. In 1914 war in a 
righteous cause was still ‘‘glorious,’’ 
even in highly civilized communt- 
ties. Only in the most backward 
settlements are there any illusions 
about that any more. 

The “glory” of war is ended—as 


is pretty well recognized even in 


phyxiated or burned alive by some- 
thing prepared in a test tube 
white-smocked chemist the 
never heard of, and dealt 
an antagonist whom, from 


in the ground, he cannot even see. 


leaps and bounds, France, which 
has most to fear from her, has 
steadfastly resisted the temptation 
to a ‘‘preventive’’ war to be en- 
tered upon before Germany grows 
too strong to make the success of 
such a war more than a gambier’s 


f ° Underwood rs Underwood Photos. 
Today: Marching for Peace—Delegates of All Nations Demonstrating for Disarmament. 


lar movement, if it is strong enough. 
The dictators have shown to would- 
be imitators and to the people them- 
selves how it is done. They have 
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By FREDERICK PALMER, 
War Correspondent 

HE swing toward nationalism 

has dimmed in the memory 

of the Allies the sense of 

their mutual dependence, 
once voiced in tragic appeal. In 
our own preoccupation with eco- 
nomic distress and the ing 
shifts of world politics we t 
forget that we sent 2,000,000 sol- 
diers to France if they and our 
inheritance of war taxation did not 
remind us of the fact. 

Although I was cloge to the war 
for four years, and have had to 
keep it in mind ever since, this 
colossal adventure still seems as 
strange to me as it did to Senator 
Thomas C. Martin of the Senate 
Finance Committee in April, 1917. 

“Good Lord, we aren’t going to 
send soldiers over there, are we?’’ 
he said in the face of the estimate 
of an initial cost of $3,000,000,000 
for raising and equipping the first 
million. 

Since the war the archives, with 
their legacy of cold print, have 
been opened to us; documents 
which were once marked ‘Secret 
and Confidential’ have become 
common property, supplemented by 
the reminiscences of the war 
statesmen and generals. 

Yet war propaganda still largely 
dominates our historical view; we 
still retain the vivid first impres- 
sions of the news of the t 





The Draft Army Reaches Camp. 


risk war with us was failing. Frus- 
trated by the rebellious attitude of 
their erews in their cruel undersea 
ordeal, German commanders of the 
U-boats were pictured as frequent- 
ly surrendering. 

But our Admiral Sims, when he 
arrived in London, had the stark 
truth in sailor-to-sailor candor from 
Admiral Jellicoe. The U-boats were 
still fighting to the death in grim 
fatalism. It was true that the 





number of ships sunk had been de- 
creasing, but there had 
been no mention that the 
total tonnage destroyed 
was on the increase. This 
was so far in excess of re- 
newals by building that, 
unless the losses were 
stopped, Britain would 
soon face starvation in 
food as well as in war mu- 
nitions. 

The arrival of our first 
division of destroyers, their 
crews fresh and young for 
the war, assured their 
British colleagues after 
two years and a half of 
strain that the former neu- 
tral, who had once written 
firm notes of protest 
against the blockade of 


to enforce it. 
more destroyers, we began 
building destroyers and 
sub-ch 3 





which the censorship allowed to 
pass. Relying on the undisputed 
facts which we now know, I would 
review just what was America’s 
part, from the genesis ‘of our effort 
to its conclusion, in its influence 
on the decision of the World War. 
ses 
EFORE our entry, and imme- 
diately after it, the Allies said 
that all the aid they expected 
from us was financial and eco- 
nomic, and possibly ‘naval. We 
were assured that the weight of 
our power against Germany would 
soon bring victory. 

To replenish the drained war 
chests of the Allies, large and 
small, we drew checks which had 
to be met by the loan subscriptions 
of our people. We would meet the 
economic challenge by our energy 
and technique in standardized mass 

' production. 

From all accounts it appeared 
that the additional force of our 
navy would soon bring an end to 
the submarine menace. The re- 
ported decrease of sinkings was ac- 
cepted as proof that the ruthless 
campaign which led Germany to 





Suppose we had limited 
our part*to the first prem- 
ise—financial and economic 
aid and the bending of all 
our strength beyond this 
to clearing the seas—and 
insisted that our national 
aims had no concern with 
a European land war. We 
had enough money, we 
wanted no more territory, 
no war spoils. In the se- 
curity of our isolation we 
had become just idealistic 
and world-minded enough not to 
take this narrow and nationalistic 
view. We were at war against a 
greater menace than that of the 
U-boats. 

ses 
T took only the professional eye 
of the soldier in the War Depart- 
ment looking at the map to 
realize the critical situation of the 
Allied armies late in the third year 
of the war, despite the rosy reports 
that came from the Allies. Except 
in a sliver of Alsace the spiked 
boots of the long enemy lines were 
everywhere set firmly on Allied soil. 
If the Allies were going to need 





soldiers, the National Guard com- 
bined with such regulars as we 
could spare from home and over- 
seas service would be a pitifully 
meager reinforcement to the hosts 
of French and British. 

Upon the breaking off of re- 
lations with Germany Secretary of 
War Baker had given the word to 
our staff:to prepare plans for rais- 
ing a million men. Lack of funds 
restricted these plans to paper, as 
it did those of the Council of Na- 





and the other military experts can- 
didly admitted to one another. 
Russia was probably out of the 
war; the French Army had shot its 
bolt in the disastrous Spring of- 
fensive; the hope now was in the 
British and Italian offensives. 

The military experts of the mis- 
sions had no plan for us. Not only 
the experts of the two missions but 
of the same mission disagreed as 
to policy, tactics and training of 
troops. They agreed only that we 


The Draft Army Lands in France. 


tional Defense. The old Congress 
had adjourned on March 4, 1917, 
without even having passed the 
routine appropriations for the pay 
and maintenance of the army on a 
peace basis. After the special ses- 
sion of the new Congress had de- 
clared war on April 6 we waited 
for the arrival of the Allied mis- 
sions with their advice. 

Senator Martin’s “Good Lord” 
was warranted by the public 
speeches of the leaders of the 
French and British missions after 
their arrival. Marshal Joffre could 
not endanger Allied morale by dis- 
closing before the Senate what he 





must be in the war with our flesh 
and blood as well as our check 
books and factories. Our answer to 
their skepticism was the passage of 
the Draft Act. 

Since they had no plan we would 
make our own. We were the last 
reserve which the Allies could call 
to their aid. We would raise a great 
army, build the plants to make 
arms for it, the cantonments for its 
training, the ships to transport it 
and prepare, as General Bliss, then 
chief of staff, put it, on a large 
scale to strike ‘‘the final, shattering 
blow.’’ Meanwhile, the Allies must 
keep their defensive wall intact. 








Her Efforts Revealed 
That a Free People 
Is Able to Rise to 
A Great Issue 


Joffre appealed to us to send over 
a@ small force to show the flag and 
encourage depressed French morale. 
We would dispatch it as soon as we 
could muster the shipping. In the 
confusion of Allied advice it was de- 
cided to send General Pershing and 
a staff of experts ahead in order 
that our own commander in the 
field might take a full and accurate 
measure of his task. 

Meanwhile, it had become appar- 
ent that the real aim of the Allies 
was to recruit their declining man- 
power with our own under their 
veteran command: we should be- 
come a reservoir of recruits. The 
British thought they should be the 
recipients; the French that they 
should be. This was a natural hu- 
man attitude after the losses they 
had suffered, but it would have been 
a fatal method. Upon his departure 
for France on May 28 Pershing re- 
ceived instructions of ‘‘the Presi- 
dent directs” to keep his army in- 
dependent except in an emergency, 
of which he was to be the judge. 
This he had as his support in his 
future ordeal in resisting infiltra- 
tion. 


AMERICA’S PART IN THE TITANIC CONF LICT 


eee 


N July 6 we had from him a 
cable which would have been 
as much of a surprise packet 

to our people if they had known 
of it as Jellicoe’s sailor-to-sailor 
or Joffre’s soldier-to-soldier talk. 
Pershing’s sector would be in Lor- 
raine, his objective the Briey iron 
fields (on the way to the Rhine). 
His project called for a million men 
in France by July, 1918, and pro- 
vided for expansion to two millions; 
it called for the construction of 
piers, railroad sidings, rolling 
stock, repair and assembly plants, 





Courtesy Otto Kurth. 


shops, warehouses, hospitals, for’ 
building an industrial branch of 
America across 300 miles of France. 
At the time supplies of the Allies 
were piled on our piers awaiting 
transport; our resources were al- 
ready strained to meet Allied orders. 
While we were building ships and 
cantonments and equipping the first 
million men, and the second mil- 
lion, with everything from buttons 
to arms and from gas masks to air- 
planes, came this additional de- 
mand; at the same time the war 
against the submarine was expand- 
ing. “Because every man called to 


camp was removed from productive 
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labor, it was harder to speed up 
production. 

Baker turned to the civil experts. 
Frank Scott was the first com- 
mander of the battalions of industry. 
When he broke under the strain, 
Daniel Willard took his place. 

ees 

OR the first time in history we 
set out at once to make a sci- 
entific army. The regular offi- 
cers were supreme in the system of 
choosing and training the hosts of 
new officers who were to train and 

lead the greater hosts of men. 

We had to create a machine, offi- 
cers, men and material, out of the 
raw, and then pit it against a ma- 
chine which had fathered and de- 
veloped the hideous complexity of 
modern warfare and which, after 
forty years of peace-time prepara- 
tion under the conscript system, 
had had three years of battle ex- 
perience. 

It had taken Britain, with ample 
shipping and just across the Eng- 
lish Channel from France, two 
years to get her new army ready 
for the first battle of the Somme. 
We had still to build our ships and 
transport our men and supplies 
across 3,000 miles of ocean and 
through the submarine danger zone. 
A turn-around for our ships would 
take from twenty to thirty times as 
long as for the British ships. 

By the shortest estimate a year 
would be required for training re- 
cruits for combat. It would take 
longer to build ships and make ar- 
tillery. The German war lords 
seemed warranted in their view 
that we could not have an army in 
France in time to be effective. 
Allied experts privately shared this 
view. America might believe she 
could perform a miracle, but they 
knew better. 

Through the Summer of 1917 the 
only good news from the front told 
us that submarine sinkings were on 
the decrease. Our destroyers and 
the British were making progress 
with the new system of depth 
charges. Under our pressure. the 
stubborn British merchant captains 
had curbed their independence by 
consenting to mobilize in flotillas on 


at the peak of their numbers, tak- 
ing the arrows to their breasts in 
their hammering offensive in Flan- 
ders, had made no decisive prog- 
ress. 

At home it did look now as if 
our conception had been beyond 
our capacity. Our great plan ap- 
peared as disjointed blots on an 
undeveloped negative. Promises 
for production could not be ful- 
filled for want of material. The 
ery for coordination and priority 
became a chorus. We kept on re- 
plenishing the war chests of the 
Allies, laige and small, with funds 
from further Liberty Loan: drives. 
As fast as we could find the ship- 
ping we kept on sending dribiets 
of troops te Pershing for his train- 
ing camp in distant Lorraine. In 
October he had his first lot ready 
for the trenches. 

Partly our lack of coordination at 
home was owing to lack of it 
among the Allies. Each Ally seemed 
to be fighting on his own. Good 
news separated the Allies; bad 
news brought them together. While 
the House mission, seeking Al- 
lied coordination, was on its way 
abroad in late October and early 
November came astoundingly bad 
news—a terrific blast which shat- 
tered old plans and called for new 
in desperate haste. Day after day 


is 


the edge of the danger zone for| 


convoy by destroyers to port. But 
the danger point had not passed. 
Sinkings were still greatly in excess 


further 


stretching our resources. 

Russia was now definitely out of 
the war; the Italian offensive had 
been stalled after slight gains; the 
French were still from 
their Spring disaster; the British, 


the German drive, after the sur- 
prise of Caporetto, pressed on the 
heels of the routed Italians. It 
looked as if Italy were out of the 
war. 
see 

HE French and British rushed 

reinforcements, their states- 

men and generals hurried to 
the scene and in the concert of 
Rapallo initiated the Supreme War 
Council as a. body of political, mili- 
tary and economic coordination. 

With Austria, single-handed, able 
to keep the exhausted Italians in 
check on the Piave, with Russia 
out, the minor Allies easily held, 
and the British and French at a 
standstill as the price of their gal- 
lantry and losses,» Germany could 
now mass el] her strength for a 
decision on the Western front. At 
the time of Caporetto Pershing had 
110,000 men in France, short of 
supplies. By February he had 
twice that number, all told. 
Through that gloomy Winter of 

1917-18 it was known that the Ger- 
man hosts were gathering and 
training under the fathers of vic- 
tory, Hindenburg and Ludendorff. 
A note written by Lloyd George in 
February during a Channel cross- 
ing passed under my eye at Ameri- 
can headquarters. Since it was not 
addressed’ to an American, its ob- 


zy: 


ject was not an alarm to spur our 
efforts. He said America was the 
only hope, and he feared America 
was too late. 

Now the eyes of the French and 
British, in face of the coming Ger- 
man drive, turned greedily toward 
our cantonments. We had per- 


formed one part of the miracle. We 


had more than a million men in 
training at home. Through many 
channels of approath, with ali their 
arts, the Alligs besought Pershing 
for infiltration. They besought Bliss 
on the Supreme War Council, 
Baker and the President, who said 
their answer was with Pershing. 
Pershing stood fast, wasting time 
in parleys which he needed for his 
task stretching from ports to 
camps. He had two divisions ready 
for shock attack, two others prac- 
tically ready. He would hold these 
and the others training under his 
hand, as a better way of meeting 
an emergency than mixing our 
units with the British or French. 
ses 
N spite of the censorship, our 
democracy at. home, with its 
peculiar mass sensitiveness, now 
realized that a great crisis was 
near. All of our energy—from lum- 
ber camps in the .Northwestern 
forests, getting out wood for air- 
\plane propellers, to the busy ports— 


ll 


United States Navy. 


: Courtesy 
“The Arrival of Our First Destroyers Assured England That We Would Enforce the Blockade.” 


. a a See 
f om a Painting by F. 0. Yohn. 
“We Continued Slugging in the Mud Until the Flag Fell on Nov. 11, 1918. We Had the Briey Iron Fields. We Were On the Way to the Rhine.” 


was concentrated on getting our 
men over there in time. We, too, 
tightened our belts on rations and 
limited all production to actual war 
necessities. 

Liberty Loan, Red Cross and all 
the other drives were. over yester- 
day’s shouldcr. Today’s task was 
to ‘‘build a bridge to France.”” At 
Hog Island we were creating a 
vast new plant. The hum of the 
riveters joining the standardized 
stee] shapes for ‘‘fabricated ships’’— 
an innovation—became gweet music. 
But a ship on the ways was not a 
ship ready for sea. We scoured the 
seas for ships in addition to the 
new ones finished; we cut Great 
Lakes steamers in two to get them 
through the Welland Canal; we 
sent vessels which were not meant 


of the new ships, with crews who 
had never been on salt water half 


been the fear that such a disaster 
might come that the Allies 


i 


| would have fallen back as a sepa- 


rate army for the defense of Paris. 
see 


TN considering ‘our influence on 
the decision of the World War 
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WHEN WAR STRUCK 


Its Great Currents 


Caught Up Rulers 


and Peoples, Destroying Their Era 
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three-year service law; that Russia 
_ was building strategic railroads; 

that the Kaiser (Admiral of the 
Ocean) was launching battleships, 
and that England was grimly com- 
mitted to laying down two keels 
for every one of his. 

Nobody cared to listen to such 
croaking, as Lord Roberts was 
firmly told. If General Sir Henry 
Wilson desired to hold military 
conversations with his opposite 
number of the French staff, he 
must be very quiet about it. It was 
the general opinion that modern 
war had become too deadly for rea- 
sonable people to consider, and that 
war talk of any kind was ridicu- 
lous jingoism. Very few persons 
had read a book written by a Polish 
banker, Bloch, on the nature of 
modern war. Or any book on war 
by anybody. 

As July ran toward August the 
spas, the bathing beaches and the 
mountain resorts were crowded 
with holiday-makers. Young men 
in boaters and light Summer suit- 
ings and low shoes flirted with jolly 
girls in hobble skirts. Respectable 
elders listened through the eve- 
nings to excellent music in the 
parks—no Continental gathering 
place lacked its fine military band. 
At Scarborough and Whitby they 
idled beside the sunlit waters of 
the Narrow Seas, unvexed by Ger- 
man battle cruisers. The Belgian 
beaches attracted bathers, receiv- 
ing on their bland sands no flotsam 
mare gruesome than seaweed and 
driftwood. The memories of that 
lost vacation season are all wist- 
ful. 


ees 

HROUGHOUT Europe it was a 
fine crop year, though a little 
on the dry side. The people 
on the land, few of whom had ever 
heard of Franz Ferdinand, or of 
Sarajevo, or of the Drang Nach 
Osten, or of the Policy of Empire, 
and who would not have been at- 
tentive if they had heard, were busy 

getting in the harvest. 
In the Belgian hop fields, and in 


“ the wheat lands around Soissons 
and along the Marne the hours 
were too few in a day for the work 
there was to do. They said, in the 
vineyards of the Moselle, and on 
the Meuse, and in the Champagne, 
that it would certainly be a year 
of distinguished vintage; for there 
had been little rain on the vines, 
and in consequence the grapes 
were small but of a concentrated 
strength and sweetness, so that 
1914 would come to mean some- 
thing on a bottle. 

It was the time of year when con- 
scripts doing their military service 

_ were allowed leave of absence to 
help at home (the exigencies of 
the service permitting, of course, 
and the men being subject to re- 
call without notice), and the regi- 
mental officers might go off with 
their families for a few weeks, be- 
fore the Autumn manoeuvres be- 








gan to shape up. General of Divi- 
sion F. Foch, commanding the 
Twentieth Corps in the Nancy 
area, departed on July 18 for a 
fortnight at his little place in Brit- 
tany—Traoufeuniou. His was a 
frontier command, and he was to 
have only, nine of his fourteen 
days. And on July 18, four years 
later, his order would begin that 
battle which the French call the 
Battle of Liberation. 

The common people of France 
and Germany, of Russia and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, of Italy, Belgium 
and Great Britain, of Turkey, Bul- 
garia, Rumania and Serbia—and of 
the United States—never again, 
while they lived, would their lives 
be as simple and pleasant, and as 
inexpensive, as in the Summer of 
1914. Never again, while they 
lived, would they feel as secure, in 
present and in future. 

Living was not complicated. Life 
developed along reasonable and ex- 
pected lines. Folks, for the most 
part, sat well content in the sta- 
tions to which it had pleased God 
to call them. A man grew up, and 
made love, and evaded the conse- 
quences or started a family, as the 
case might be. He planned in the 
light of considered experience to 
meet his requirements. He could 
plot the careers of his children and 
embellish his home, and look for- 
ward to dying in bed and sleeping 
in the family lot beside his fathers 
when his work was done. His gov- 
ernment was over him, and if it 
did not annoy him too much with 
taxes it was a good government. 

Thus Europe, and in some sense 
the world, in the Summer of 1914. 
It is as remote from this day as the 
Augustan Era, the Golden Age of 
Rome, so edifyingly described in 
the works of Mr. Gibbon. 

see 
HEN the thing broke, and it 
broke as a cataclysm of nature 
breaks. There are libraries 
written to show why, and by whose 
hand; very learned doctors have 
traced it back as far as the grand- 
sons of Charlemagne, and their fa- 
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tal partition of Europe into three 
parts. Not many have read those 
books, or will read them. The 
world they knew was swept away, 
and with it the aspirations of mil- 
lions of simple, peaceful folk, and 
it would not particularly remedy 
their case to know why. 

Just when the farmers needed 
their hands worst there were mobi- 
lization notices—under the crossed 
flags of the republic, under the 
heraldic symbols of the mon- 
archies—pasted on the public build- 
ings. The small dark men of the 
South French regiments read them, 
and they were deciphered by local 
officials for the big, slow peasants 
of the Eastern Siberian rifle corps. 
Austria, Serbia, Germany, Russia, 
France, last days of 
July struck like somber gongs. 
The camera has recorded the ap- 
pearance of those days, to supple- 


THE LAST HARVEST OF PEACE 


ment the written reports. You may 
look on the faces of the people as 
they went to war, and you will no- 
tice that, barring racial character- 
istics, they are very mueh the 
same. In St. Petersburg, it is re- 
membered, the people rushed to the 
Nevsky Prospekt in such a patriotic 
demonstration as Holy Russia had 
never seen. A procession formed, 
with banners, and made the rounds 
of the Serbian, French and British 
Legations, cheering. The stout Rus- 
sian reservists marched singing to 
their depots, and the pictures show 
a light on their broad faces turned 
toward the west. Before them was 
Tannenburg, and the Winter bat- 
tle of Masuria, and the slow agony 
of disintegration. 

In Berlin they surged down Unter 
den Linden, and filled the great 
squares around the New Palace, so 
that you could walk on their heads. 
The Kaiser showed himself to his 
people with his shining sword. 
They sang the fierce Teutonic war- 
rior hymns and yelled for war— 
war with England—war with Rus- 
sia—war with France—war with 
anybody. And we who fought them 
later may study. with mournful 
curiosity the fine tall Germans in 
the new uniforms, to each soldier 
his cigar, and his grin, and his 
nosegay stuck in his rifle-muzzle. 
Only we did not meet these fellows: 
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time we got into the war, and their 
little brothers who carried on were 
more serious about it. 

In France it was the same. They 
tore away the crépe from the statue 
of Strasbourg, among the great 
sculptured women that ring the 
Place de la Concorde, and the Mayor 
of the Eighth Arrondissement gave 
her a symbolic embrace. He speaks 
stirringly to the crowd: of revenge 
after forty years of humiliation, of 
the red trousers, and of the gay 
French bugles sounding the charge. 
He mentioned Altenkirch and Mul- 
house. There are tears of joyous 
emotion, and they sing the war 
songs of the warrior race that have, 
with better luck or worse, burned 
more powder than anybody in the 
world . . . Chant du Départ... 
Sambre et Meuse. . . 

And the soldiers, the little French 


july, 1914. 


and their greatcoats but- 
toned back from absurd red trous- 
ers, look out at you, invincible and 
debonair, while the girls throw 
them kisses and an occasional bot- 
tle of wine. In the photographs of 
these scenes, as in all the other 
capitals, the faces, military and 
civilian, are uplifted and exultant. 
The navy wives in the British 
home ports went looking for lodg- 
ings in Scotland and on the east 
coast, for the grand fleet had gone 
north. The old men, the boys and 
the women finished up the crops, 
and presently the stubble fields 
along the Marne were full of dead 
men. And sleek farm horses from 
the Tle de France and from Hesse 
were presently dying of starvation 
and of overwork and shrapnel fire, 
where they hauled the guns through 
the sticky Flemish mud. Yellow 
men from Asia, black men from 
Africa, dark, round-headed Medi- 
terraneans, and tall Nordic blonds 
killed one another earnestly for the 
next four years. There is abundant 
evidence that they all went out very 
gayly twenty years ago. 
eee 

ND here a memory introduces 

itself discordantly: one French 

soldier that I saw go to war. 
It comes to mind with the ©1914 
pictures. But it was in the Sum- 
mer of 1918, when one did not see 
much exaltation in Europe. It was 
at a railroad station somewhere be- 
tween Epernay and Chialons, where 
my train stopped long enough for 
me to get out and stretch my legs. 
There was a young soldier, with 
his mother, on the platform. The 
soldier wore the dark blue of the 
Chasseurs d’Alpins and he was a 
very young soldier, with a thin, pale 
face like the profile on a coin that is 
a little worn, and a faint black down, 
carefully nurtured, to his upper lip. 
No service chevrons adorned his 
sleeve and I imagine he was just 
out of recruit depot, going up to 
join his battalion. His lean little 
neck stuck grotesquely from his 
collar, for his coat was much too 
large for him, and his legs were 


| like pipestems, although he had 


rolied his puttees so as to make the 
most of them: 

His Lebel was almost as long as 
he was, and his knapsack was 
smart and stiff, just out of store. 
The mother was a clean and decent 
old peasant woman with red, with- 
ered cheeks like a Winter apple. 
Her hands, in black cloth gloves, 
were very tightly clasped in front 
of her and she was holding herself 
straight, but her black bonnet was 
quivering ‘on the strands of her 
scant hair. Her face was set in a 
frozen smile and tears ran, un- 
checked and unheeded, out of her 
eyes and over her high cheekbones, 
to fall on the bosom of her dress. 
She was not looking at the boy; 








infantrymen, with their long rifles 
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Rhenish Prussia somewhere. Near 
Gerolstein? He was a tall old man, 
and he had been fat once, but now 
his skin hung around his jowls in 
folds. You saw that he must have 
been one of those cheering burghers 
in the crowds of 1914 when the lads 
went out in the new field-gray uni- 
forms and the world was younger. 
He received us with frigid cour- 
tesy and sat us down in his best 
room, and there were framed plates 
of silver-gilt, inscribed with heavy 
black lettering, on the wall. I 
counted five. On two I made out 
“Verdun,” and on one ‘‘Souchez,”’ 
and on one a Polish name, and on 
another the name of a sector where 
we fought, and the date, 1918. He 
saw me looking at them. His eyes 
were dry and bright, like a hawk’s. 
He said: ‘Those are for my sons. 
If they were alive, you would not 
be here.”’ 

And I remember, down in Texas, 
half a year or so after that, meet- 
ing Jesse Palmer’s father on the 
street in my home town. Jesse was 
an only son, and a little younger 
than I was, but we had fished and 
shot ducks together. He said: ‘‘Can 
you tell me how Jesse died?’’—for 


wheat fields south of 


of letters: it is more 
you meet them face to face. 


to say that to each generation ita 
war is the major event of all time. 

It was my chance to see five great 
battles and the little affairs at arms 
that go between, but I was unable 
to interest in this war the veterans 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, 





War, Otto Kurth, The Sphere (© 
Drawing by J. W. Burgess) and The _ 
Graphic (© Drawing by C. Atamian.) 
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THE BATTLE TIDES 


Ebb and Flow of Victory and Defeat 


During the Four 


( Continued from Page 5) 


still lay ahead. Early in the year 
the revolution in Russia fore- 
shadowed the collapse of this bulky 
ally, already lamed in battle and 
rotted internally by corruption. 
Rumania, a new ally, had been 
knocked out like Serbia by a swift 
coup while the French and British 
were battering vainly on the west- 
ern front. And French and British 
now increased their own danger by 
overstraining themselves in fresh 


futilities. 
ses 


T the end of 1916 Joffre had 
been superseded by Nivelle, 
who speedily framed a gran- 

diose plan to break the deadlock in 
the west and rashly persisted in it 
when its foundations had been up- 
set by the Germans’ cleverly staged 
withdrawal to a massive and short- 
er line of defense in the rear—the 
famous Hindenburg Line. The con- 
sequence was a disastrous repulse, 
and its sequel, a widespread series 
of mutinies among the French 
troops, sick of being thrown against 


hi 





guns. 

The calm and careful Pétain now 
replaced Nivelle, and by wise han- 
dling he gradually restored the con- 
fidence of the troops. But the 
French Army could do little for the 
rest of the year, and Pétain, in any 
case, preferred to wait until the 
Americans were ready. 

Haig had different views. As soon 
as possible he committed the Brit- 
ish, despite Lloyd George’s strong 
note of caution, to his long-cher- 
ished plan of an offensive in Bel- 
gium. For this design, if not for its 
site, he found several fair excuses. 
But. there is little doubt now that 
his real motive was a strange belief 
that he could defeat the German 
Army single-handed in Flanders, 

The event proved the fallacy. Im- 
mense bombardments destroyed the 
drainage system and churned the 
water-logged ground into a swamp 
in which tanks stuck and the infan- 
try sank. Rain made matters worse. 
Yet, for more than three months 
Haig continued to pour the strength 
of Britain into the mud of Pass- 
chendael. Not only did he fail in 
his own bigger aims but he did not 
prevent the Germang from sending 
reserves to force peace on Russia, 
and also to reinforce the Austrians 
in striking a deadly blow at Italy. 
Italy’s front collapsed, and although 
her depleted forces managed to 
hold fast on. the Piave, covering 
Venice, she was crippled for a year 
to come. 

The only offset to these multiple 
disasters was the capture of Jeru- 
salem by the British and their sur- 
prise stroke at Cambrai in Novem- 
ber—with a swarm of tanks in place 
of a warning bombardment. The 
one was a moral fillip, while the 
other revealed a key to the dead- 
lock. 

ees 
UT before the Allies could use 
this key they had to stop a 
tremendous German onslaught. 

At the end of 1917 the clouds gath- 
ered thickly over the western front 
—as a stream of troop trains brought 
fresh German forces from the erst- 
while Russian front. Soon there 


rived to restore the balance. A year 
before there had been nearly three 
of the Allies to two Germans. 

The disadvantage of the Allies 


military board to control a general 
reserve. But Haig and Pétain dis- 
trusted the scheme and made in- 
stead a private arrangement for 
mutual aid—which failed when the 


Years of the War 


Ludendorff launched an  over- 
whelming mass of troops, whose 
advance was cloaked by a thick 
fog, against the British front near 
the Somme. They broke through 
and within. a week had driven a 
wedge forty miles deep into the 
joint between the British and 
French armies. The emergency led 


ordinate, and later to command, 
the Allied armies. But the danger 
was already passing—mainly be- 
cause the Germans had lost their 
impetus, through their own diffi- 
culties of supply. 

In April, however, they broke 
through at a fresh point—in 
Flanders. And in May, through 
the French front in Champagne. 
Each time they had achieved sur- 
prise, as much through the Allied 
commanders’ neglect of warnings 
as through their own skillful pre- 
cautions; and each time fog had 
come as a lucky gift to blanket the 
opposing machine guns. 

But. the tactical success of his 
own blows was Ludendorff’s un- 
doing. Each time he first checked 
his troops in pressing along the 
line of least resistance, and then 
continued to press when the resis- 
tance was hardening. Thus he 
used up too many reserves and 
caused undue intervals between: 
blows. None of his strokes had 
severed a vital artery, and this 
strategic failure left his troops in 
a series of great salients whose 
flanks invited a counterstroke. 
This soon became possible as the 
depleted front of the Allies was 
being filled,up with fresh American 
divisions. For, in answer to the 
emergency, these new reinforce- 
ments were now flowing across the 
Atlantic at the rate of a quarter 
of a million men a month. 

ses 
UDENDORFF now made his 
last bid for victory—with an 

attack near Rheims on July 15. 
This time the French were fully 
forewarned, and Pétain had intro- 
duced a new method of elastic de- 
fense, which brought the Germans 
sharply to a stop after breaking 
through a “‘paper screen.”’ 

Three days later Foch unleashed 
a counterstroke, in which the sud- 
den advance of a mass of tanks on 
the Cambrai method paved the way 
for the attacking troops. After the 
first surprise had passed, the Ger- 
mans succeeded in holding their as- 
sailants at bay long enough to 
withdraw safely from the salient. 
But with this: second battle of 


to Foch’s being appointed to co-}. 


AFTER THE GREAT GUNS HAD DONE THEIR WORK 


American divisions took a leading 
part, the initiative definitely 
to the Allies. . 
Foch's first concern was to keep 
it. On Aug. 8 Haig struck at the 
Somme salient, with the use, again, 
of a great mass of tanks. The 
stroke had been skillfully disguised, 
and came as such a nerve-shatter- 
ing surprise that Ludendorff con- 
fessed, ‘‘Aug. 8 was the black day 
of the German Army in the history 
of the war.” It led him to abandon 
hope of victory, and Foch drove 
home this conclusion by beating a 
tattoo on the -German front—a 
series of rapid blows at different 
points, each broken off as scon a 
the initial impetus waned. 
Under this pressure from British 
and French the Germans were 
forced back -to the Hindenburg 
Line, and the Americans completed 
the series on Sept. 12 by erasing the 
old St. Mihiel salient on the other 
flank. . 
The clear evidence of the enemy’s 
moral decline and Haig’s assurance 
that he could break the Hinden- 
burg Line (where the German re- 
serves were thickest) encouraged 
Foch to make a bid for early vic- 
tory—by a great converging attack 
on both the inner flanks of the 
German line. The British were to 
form the left pincer, while the 





the Marne, in which seven strong 
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contained army—were moved west 
from St. Mihiel to act as the right 
pincer, in the Meuse-Argonne. To 
fit in with this design, Pershing 
had been induced to give up his de- 
sire to exploit the St. Mihiel success 
toward Metz. 

The design proved too ambitious. 
Handicapped by the brief time for 
preparation, the American blow on 
Sept. 26 soon lost its impetus. Al- 
though the pressure was main- 
tained, the progress was too grad- 
ual to endanger the German line of 
retreat. More successful, the Brit- 
ish broke the Hindenburg Line. But 
they could not keep up the advance, 
after they were through, fast 
enough to produce any general col- 
lapse. 

ses 7 

ET the issue was already de- 

cided—with the aid of a ‘‘bolt 

from the blue.’” For the long- 
locked-up army of the Allies in Sa- 
loniki had broken out and broken 
through the Bulgarian front. On 
Sept. 29 Bulgaria surrendered. The 
news reached Ludendorff simulta- 
neously with that of Haig’s initial 
success in breaching the Hinden- 
burg Line. 

Ludendorff lost his nerve and re- 
solved that he must appeal for an 
armistice. Hindenburg agreed with 
him, insisting that ‘‘a peace offer 
to our enemies be issued at once.”’ 
It went to President Wilson on Oct. 
3—a confession of defeat that shook 
the German people, long kept in 
the dark and wilting under the 
strain of hunger. 

Within a few days the German 
command became more optimistic, 
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as they saw the Allies’ slow prog- 
ress, but the effect of their moment 
of panic could not be undone. The 
home front began to crumble later 
than the battlefront, but it crum- 
bled quicker. 

Bad news from other theatres ac- 
celerated the process. On Sept. 19 
Allenby. broke through the Pales- 
tine front of the Turks, whose at- 
tention had been distracted by Law- 
rence and his @rabs. His forces 
swept on to Damascus and Aleppo, 
and on Oct. 30 Turkey went out 
of the war. Austria followed suit 
on Nov. 4, after the Italian army 
had pierced her front. Her collapse 
opened a back way into Germany. 
That same day revolution broke 
out in Germany. 

Two days later the German dele- 
gates left Berlin to apply for an 
armistice. Meantimre the Allied ad- 
vance in the west was still continu- 
ing, and, on the American sector 
at least, with fresh impetus. The 
Americans reached Sedan on the 
same day that the German dele- 
gates reached Foch’s rendezvous. 










thé Germans had 
no choice but to sign. And at the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day 
of the eleventh month of 1918 the 














outbreak of war in Europe 

I twenty years ago found many 

of the proudest ships of the 

German merchant marine lying at 
rest in New York Harbor, 


American authorities intent on see- 
ing that neutrality was not vio- 
lated by any belligerent slipping out 
armed for battle. 

The Kronprinzessin Cecilie had 
left New York late in July, bound 
for Bremen with her first stop 
scheduled at Plymouth. She carried 
some $13,000,000 in gold and silver, 


cerning her whereabouts flew thick 


gust; it was believed she was well 


WAR BOTTLED UP GERMAN SHIPS 
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on her way to Bremen. Then, soon ! 
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AMERICA’S EFFORT 


It Revealed That a Free People Is Able 
To Rise to a Great Emergency 


( Continued from Page 9 ) 


drive; or lost if-Italy had not come 
in, or if the French had not held on 
the Marne or if they had let the 


Suppose Pershing had not said, in 
the emergency of March 25, that 
all we had was at Foch’s disposal. 


not a-negligible factor, 

fresh to the relief of an exhausted 
part of the Allied line. Suppose the 
inner_councils of the Allies had not 
been aware of the extensive plant 


lied shipping and resources and to 
charging Foch with the coordination 
of the Allied armies on March 25. 


Leviathan (formerly the Vaterland) 
which the German staff had ‘rated 
with a capacity of 7,000, carried 
11,000 and 12,000. In May we sent 
245,000, in June 245,000. 
ses 

UR First Division had gone into 

the line in the Montdidier re- 

gion, where the next German 
drive had been erroneously ex- 
pected. The First took the offen- 
sive at Cantigny with a success and 





SUPPLIES FOR AN 


We had more than 300,000 tons of 
shipping in the cross-Channel fleet 
alone; we built 1,000 miles of new 


a@ capacity of 250,000 beds. We laid 
100,000 miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone wire in France and sent more 
than 33,000 motor trucks, 26,000 
freight cars and 2,000 railroad loco- 
motives—just to mention a few of 
the items in this part of the na- 
tional effort that cost $1,000,000 an 
hour from April, 1917, to April, 1919. 
How much more it would have cost 
if we had had to wait until the Fall 
of 1919 for the final shattering blow 
is left to speculation. 


now aware of the military force we 
were exerting, we rushed our divi- 
sions for our Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive. There our mission was to at- 
tack up-hill on the line of the Ger- 
man communications. Every blow 
we struck eased the British and 
French advance; tiie Germans had 
to keep enough reserves against us 
to safeguard their .retreat from the 
western front. 

Even for the Meuse-Argonne, Per- 
shing could not marshal all his di- 
visions. We spared the Second and 
the Thirty-sixth for a French of- 
fensive. Haig held fast to the 
Twenty-seventh and the Thirtieth. 
During the Meuse-Argonne we sent 
the Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first 
to the Belgians, who felt neglected 
in the spread of our favors. No 
good division ever needed to go un- 
employed for want of invitations on 
the Allied front. 

In the Meuse-Argonne, first and 
last, we had a million men, and alto- 
gether twenty-one divisions partici- 


ninth, Ninetieth, Ninety-first and 
Ninety-second. 

The casualties were 120,000—more 
than the total number we had ever 
‘had on one side in any battle in our 
history. Some divisions with no 
trench experience had their baptism 
of fire as shock troops. Our aver- 
age soldier had six months’ training 
at home, two in France, with one 














AMERICAN DRIVE 


Street Scene Behind the Argonne Front in France. 


month in a quiet sector before he 
entered the Meuse-Argonne. With 
influenza taking its fearful toll at 
home and in France, the men from 


|| the close quarters of the transports 


were packed into railroad cars, with- 
out rest, and rushed in as battle re- 
placements—men of all the races of 
our melting pot. If they kept on 
fighting they might have that war 
over soon. ; 

We continued slugging in the mud 
under leaden skies and chill rains 
for eleven weeks, until the flag fell, 
on Nov. 11, 1918. We had the Briey 
iron fields, we were on the way to 
the Rhine. Our army had had six 


on July 1, 1914, we had 1,875,000 
tons of shipping, we had on Dec. 1, 
1918, 5,719,000 tons. We might won- 
der what we would do with the ex- 
cess of shipping, with the excess of 


as we settled down to pay the costs 
through future generations; we 
might also wonder what would be 
the mental outlook of the millions 
of men after they were out of the 
military harness. If we had not 
made the world safe for democracy, 
we had proved at least that a con- 
vinced democracy may not be help- 
less in the intricate game in which 
war lords, emperors and dictators 
are supposed to excel. 





EXODUS FROM 
THE WAR 


A Host of Americans 
Fled From Europe 





If You 


the Heat! 


If hoe weather gets you, and if you 
feel tired, run down, and nervously 
upset when the thermometer be- 
gins to soar, probably you're eating 


wrong. 
Seop eating heavy breakfasts for 
a while. Try Shredded Wheat in- 


You will be full of pep. Your diges- 
tion -won't bother you, and the 
world will look a lot brighter, 20 
matrer how hot the sun shines. 

Eat plenty of Shredded Wheat 
this summer. it will pay you big 


~ 
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By WALTER RENDELL STORY 
S an original and artistic deco- 
rative accessory, the mask 
takes a leading place. On 
the wall it provides a three- 
dimensional ornament, interesting 
both in outline and in color, and it 
may epitomize the decorative mood 
of a room. The modern masks, of 
painted wood, plaster, molded pa- 
pier-maché and metal, designed by 


famous artists, are supplemented | - 


by primitive examples from African 
tribes or North American Indians. 

The variety of subjects and colors 
available in masks provides a choice 
to suit any householder’s whim and 
any type of interior. The designs 
run the gamut from grotesqueness 
to beauty and dignity. Some of the 
modern masks suggest features by 
abstract shape; in others likenesses 
are worked out in combinations of 
different materials. 

These novel art productions have 
varied possibilities in the arrange- 
ment of a room. They may be used 
in the centre of a door which needs 
some decorative camouflaging; on 
either side of a mantel; or to adorn 
curtain tiebacks. A large one above 
the mantel shelf often gives the 
room a distinctive air; a small one 
may solve the problem of what to 
do with a narrow wall space be- 
tween two windows. A mask may 
round out_a foyer.groupingof con- 
sole table and lamp vr complete the 
furnishings of a corner. Under the 
variations of day and evening light- 
ing the surface of a mask takes on 
artistic changes. 

Although the essence of the art of 
mask-making is to produce an ef- 
fect in which the human features 
serve chiefly as an inspiration for 
the artist’s fantasy, some of the 
finest ones, such as those of Ted 
Weidhaas, are subtle caricatures of 
actual persons. Originally made 
for use on the stage, some of his 
creations are dramatic interpreta- 
tions of great dignity. 

Other masks by this artist are re- 
duced to abstract essentials, such 
as one of painted papier-mAché in. 
which the nose is a cylinder of 
chromium-plated metal. Sometimes 
he uses cork, carving the features 


Shades for.wall lights are another 
use to which masks can be put; the 
tin ones designed by Forrest Mann 
—in clever shapes, with twisted 
curls—are especially adapted for 
this purpose. This artist also 
works in pewter, brass and copper, 
sometimes combining them with 
other materials, as in one with fea- 
tures in ~black lacquered papier- 
maché, its brow surmounted by a 
wreath of copper leaves. Exaggera- 
tion plays a part in this art; huge 
earrings ornament the ears of a 
ing beauty with red- 





dyed taffia hele. - 
Soft metal finishes are seen on 
other masks; one with a chromium 


graceful curving shape, with gold 
or silver metal finish, characterizes 
the masks of Helene Gaulois. Sim- 
pler ones, by Henry Stahlhut; are 
made of wood, carved and enam- 
eled in color, and interpret such 
subjects as ‘‘Springtime” and “‘Bal 
Masque.”’ roe 


HE embellishment of women’s 


exerts on the art of interior deco- 
ration. Recently completed exam- 


ality. The mural ornamentation, 
especially, tends to reflect women’s 
aspirations. 

A leading example of a wall deco- 
ration with original motifs possess- 
ing an underlying significance is: 
afforded in the ballroom and adja- 


ican Woman’s Association club- 
house, just redecorated. This proj- 
ect was under the general super- 
vision of Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. 
The designs were worked out by 
Lucile Howard, who was assisted 
in the actual painting by a group 
of professional artist members. 
ees 
N the ballroom the motifs, which 
include sprays of convention- 
alized flowers and leaves com- 
bined with rococo branching forms, 
zigzag and undulating lines, are, 
painted in a soft nile green on a 
silvery wallpaper. Besides cover- 
ing the wall spaces with satisfying 
artistry, these forms express to 
the initiated an original symbolism, 
built upon the philosophy, aims and 
attainments of the association. 
Qualities such as dynamic energy 
are typified, and the gay modern 
flower in which the whole pattern 
culminates suggests fulfillment. 
Many of the symbols were adapt- 
ed from types found in primitive 
art. The double cross, for exam- 
ple, which makes up part of the 
highly decorative wall pattern. is! 
an ancient sign of good luck. 
An adaptation of the same design 





MASKS COME TO THE DECORATOR’S AID 


They May Be Used in a Variety of Ways to 
Lend Color and Artistry to an Interior ~ 


Designed by Ted Weidhaas. Feist Photo... 
The Mask as a Decorative Accessory. : 


Long zigzag lines and huge flowers 
suggest to the casual observer 
strange yet attractive flowers grow- 
ing on a trellis. Period furniture 
and an Oriental rug seem quite in 
accord with this contemporary wall 
decoration. 
In another women’s club an indi- 
vidual effect has been created 
through the more usual decorative 
canons. The house of the Women’s 
National Republican Club with its 
‘of antique furniture reveals 
a sympathetic handling of color 
along with the use of intimate ac- 
cessories,, so that a remarkably 
homelike air results. The furniture 
for the most part is that which was 
in vogue in the late Federal period, 
suggesting the era when the Re- 
publican party was founded. 
The charm ‘of the decorative 
schéme is due entirely to the ef- 
forts of a committee of the mem- 
bers, headed by Maud Wetmore. In 
the lounge the soft green walls in- 
sure a feeling of restfulness, at the 












cent reception rooms of the Amer- 


aR Nha tte has teste fen 





Courtesy American Women’s Association. 


Wall Decoration for 2 Woman’s Club ‘Designed by Lucile Howard. 


‘| pair of ancient globes on 


niture is an exceptional set of old 
painted Hitchcock chairs. All of 
these beautiful examples of bygone 
eabinetwork, in daily use by the 
members of the club, help greatly 
in evoking the atmosphere of a 
home. 

The library is another room 


their use in the old days. 
relating of an old teapot or candle- 
stick, for example, with its original 
background is greatly helped by 
the hallmarks, which give.the year 
of manufacture and often the 
‘maker’s name. 

Museum displays are also stress- 
ing the useful rather than the pure- 
ly ornamental silverware, as is 


English silver at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London this 
Summer. The display has been ar- 
ranged by the Council for Art and 
Industry, a group newly organized 
to facilitate the cooperation of de- 
signers and manufacturers. Unlike 
former exhibitions, it not only 
traces the development of design in 
everyday household silver but also 
includes modern-made pieces, thus 
affording a comparison of the old 
with the new. : 

Early mugs and tankards, for ex- 
ample, are shown in relation to the 
modern cocktail set, while the de- 
velopment of the fork can be fol- 
lowed from the early two-tined 
ones to the latest contemporary 
form. Old tobacco boxes can be 
pp eg ap TR 


Silver,”” by C. C. Oman (Macmil- 
lan). Since Mr. Oman is a curator 





NOW, ISN'T THAT 
JUST LIKE A WOMAN? 


To have a perfectly good 
sweater and then put an- 
other on top of it? Oh» 
well, everyone’s doing it, 
and our guess is that it’s 
because both sweaters are 


nace. SMF zo. 


BERMUDA 





evidenced by a special exhibition of |- 


August Sale of 
MODERN FURNITURE 


discounts yup to 30 





of metal work at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, he undoubtedly 
















is a valuable chapter on heraldic 





engravings, hall-marks and fakes. 





As leading de- 
signers we can 









-..- as lighting | 
specialists we save 
you mistokes ... 
as leading man- 
ufactorers we 
save you money. 






















Are you worried, 
tense, unhappy, 
frightened? There 
is help for you in 
the pages of “ 










by W. Beran Wolfe, M. D. 


A hahdbook of advice chat tells 
what to do and what to avoid. $2.50 id. 
Write co Dept. 7, Farrar & Rinehart, 232 
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CHANGE COMES 
OVER EUROPE 
Dynasties Are Fallen, 
New Nations Arisen 


(Continued from Page 7) 


bors. It is a condition which can- 
not last. 
Before the last war it was said 


i 


day 
of the Corridor, which during the 





sible later. Meantime, she has re- 


than general friendships. Of all the 
European ‘nations engaged in the 
last war she has changed least in 


less. 
Belgium seeks a British pledge of 





HUGE BOMBER READY TO STRIKE 
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Times Wide World. 
“Experts Agree That the Next War Will Be Fought in the Air.” 
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Singing Men Marched 
To the Agony of War 
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of it still exists. 

nonmiic downfall of civilization 
due to that and to nothing else, be- 
cause of the heritage it left in 
men’s minds and the destruction of 
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TWENTY YEARS IN AMERICA| wm 
Our National Life Was Completely Transformed by the 
War, but Our Democracy Now Looks Again to ItsGoal jf) 





hibition than we rebelled against 
it. The effect of Russia’s experi- 
ment with collectivism was to 
diminish the interest in collectiv- 
ism here. We had gone into the 
war in a spirit of international 
fervor; as soon as the war was 
over we rejected the international 
organization which entbodied what 
we had said were: our war pur- 
poses. We were willing to stand 
side by side in the trenches with 
our allies in France but refused to 
‘put our feet under the same table 
with them in Switzerland. We lent 
billions of dollars to Europe, pub- 
licly and privately, but insisted that 
Europe's affairs did not concern us. 
The old, easy-going America was 
slipping away from us, but we pre- 
tended that after our European ad- 
venture we were returning to it. 
We called it, borrowing President 
Harding’s blundering expression, 
normalcy. Normalcy was, in fact, 


the least engaging, the least spir-|- 


itual, the most stupidly short-sight- 
ed‘of all the attributes that could 
be called American. It was a pure, 
childish materialism, blindly cyn- 
ical of values that could not be in- 
dicated by dollar signs. 

The other values had vanished 


with the unanswerable query: 
“What did ideals buy us in the 
World War?” We had been through 
a@ great national spasm of idealism, 
relieved only by the prosaic activi- 
ties of our wartime profiteers. 
Those who did the actual fighting 
had fought with less hope of ma- 


To multitudes of Americans, espe- 
—Clally the young, the sacrifice 
seemed to have been utterly in 
vain. Not only this. All sacrifice 
for any ideal—even the ideal of 
pacifism—seemed henceforth vain. 
The generation responsible for the 
war was also the custodian of the 
tribal ideals. The younger genera- 
tion, with some show of logic, 
rejected the whole system. It 
turned pagan. It ate, drank and 
was merry. It was without rever- 
ence, without dreams. If its elders 


% Wendell McRae. 
“We Shall Remain a Democracy.” 


questioned its attitudes it had the 


dreams? What good thing had 
come out of them? 

America’s younger generation was 
not unique, for every country had 


probably suffered more because it 
had been more ignorant and its ex- 
pectations had consequently been 


.| higher. The contrast between ideal 


and reality, between the thing 
hoped for and the thing that hap- 
pened, was greater here than in any 
other country. Even defeated Ger- 
many had not lost its belief in what 
4t had fought for. It had merely 
lost the war. 

Our younger generation therefore 
accepted materialism as a precip- 
itant of war. The older 
may have been materialistic all 
along, as older generations, despite 
their fine language, are likely to be. 


and Hoover, each in his special 
way, supported it and glorified it. 
The statistics were with it. Let the 
visions fade, let the devil take the 


ses 
O we have, in 1934, an America 
changed indeed, yet beginning 
to grope its way back toward 
the broad democratic highway it 
forsook during the war years. There 


cape it is an individual one. 
But these are, after all, external 


democratic experiment to which we 
are historically committed. The test 
of democracy is its ability to cope 





with constant change. Democracy 






bitterest of retorts. What of their | ; 


its disillusioned youth. But ours|- 





the country’s orderly progress. Now 
the historical forces of our democ- 











PENNSYLVANIA 


VER COLLEGE 
20 Minutes From All Philadelphia 
Advantages. 


four-year college for women. 
Liberal arts, science. A.B., B.S., Mus.B., 
B.F.A. degrees. Home economics, 
health ed., com’! ed., 
fine arts. Teachers’ certificates. 
Eioderate rates. Catalog: 
Walter B. Greenway, D.D., LL.D., Pres., 
. K, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
NE has only to walk about 
New York to be aware of in- 
creased activity in the busi- 
ness of feeding the public, 
whether in hotels, restaurants or 
sidewalk cafés. In part, one is 
made aware of it by the fact that 
much of the business goes on, if not 
actually in the open, at least in 
rooms from which the front wall 
has been removed, so that one looks 
in at somebody at dinner as one 
might into a doll’s house, with the 
sense of surprising the occupants. 
For the first time, wining and din- 
ing is done where half the world can 
see the other half doing it. 

It is not merely that proprietors 
have set up Christmas trees on side- 
walks, introduced beach furniture 
into courts and made us, in the cur- 
rent phrase, st: t | 
There are more restaurants. In ac- 
tual count, 7,000 more restaurant 
permits were issued in 1933 than in 
1982, when repeal was only a hope, 
and in the first six months of the 
present year 1,000 more were added. 
At the present rate of increase, the 
total number is likely to be some- 
thing like 25,000, as compared with 
16,000 two years ago. 

Signs of the times are evident, 
first of all, in the hotels. Almost 
alone among eating places, hotels 
were afraid-to break the prohibition 
law, and could only suffer loss of 
trade. They are having their in- 
nings now. Roof gardens, bars and 
out-of-door places have been added 
to regui=r dining rooms. In more 
than one New York hotel one may 
now breakfast at a cost of from 20 
cents up, in the coffee shop; at 
luncheon time one may buy a com- 
bination ticket entitling one to a 
meal, and a swim as well, for about 
a dollar; and have a dinner on the 
roof, with a vista of sparkling streets 
below, and shining stars above, and 
perhaps the waters of the bay, for 
little more. 





HE small restaurant serving a 

table d’héte meal has also en- 

joyed_increased popularity since 
repeal. Perhaps the establishment 
is not directly influenced by the re- 
turn of legal drinking, for in many 
cases it takes out no license. Per- 
haps it specializes in American, or, 
specifically, Southern, cooking. Its 
feminine management, its fried 
chicken, peach shortcake and blue- 
berry pie, appeal to the country boy, 
hidden inside the skin of many a city 
man, as some wit has said, “like a 
lamb in sheep’s clothing.’”’ 

Again in various sections of the 
city one finds restaurants -in which 
German, French or Italian cooking 
appeals to quiet people. Wine, or 
at any rate beer, is usually on the 
menu. Such restaurants offer an 
opportunity for gastronomic adven- 
ture. Patrons order snails in a 
Spanish place, or frog legs, delicate 
as chicken, in a-French restaurant 
on the West.Side. In the afternoon 
the tired man may like to have tea 
in a British shop, tea strong as 
whisky, eaten with thin buttered 
bread, or the hungry man may turn 
to coffee with apfelstrudel, eaten 
somewhere in Yorkville, or below 
Fourteenth Street. 

Or perhaps he tries an Armenian 
table d’héte down near the Battery. 
If he leaves the choice of dishes to 
the proprietor, instead of insisting 
on ham and eggs, he will probably 
get a queer kind of nut; a drink of 
fermented milk, 
good in hot weather; a skewerful 
of bits of mutton, wrapped in 
boiled grape leaves. And there are 
Turkish paste, and coffee thick 
enough to be eaten with a spoon. 
Lunching 4 la Russe one may have 
Russian cheese cakes with sour 
cream sauce; they look like New 
Engiand fishballs and have a cu- 
riously refreshing flavor. 

In the Times Square district the 
restaurant business shows perhaps 
the most definite signs of recovery. 
This area has had dramatic ups and 
downs in eating as well as in acting. 
Its old lobster palaces, cabarets and 
all-night places—famous the world 
over—disappeared when prohibition 
came and were succeeded by the 





No Longer the Mere 


Becomes the Host to Leisurely Diners 


speakeasy. Now we have the tav- 
ern type of restaurant, where man’s 
food, at reasonable prices, with 
beer or something stronger, is 
served to customers who sit behind 
glass windows, like exhibits in a 
showcase, if not behind the potted 
Here, as in other dis- 


flurry in the restaurant business. 
One, the belief that general busi- 





ness would steadily improve and 
that there would be a demand for 
restaurant fare, even unaccompa- 
nied by beer or spirits. But the 
chief reason, perhaps, is repeal. 
The return of legal liquor acted like 
a tonic on restaurateurs. They saw 
large profits in the sale of wines 
and liquors. In many cases their 
hopes were justified, although some 
of them overestimated the demand 
and put much money in enlarging 
their establishments without receiv- 
ing adequate returns. 

Broadly speaking, the number of 
new restaurant permits for this 
year and last coincides with the 
number of liquor licenses issued 
since repeal last December, plus the 
beer licenses. Hotels accounted for 
219 liquor licenses, clubs for 162; 
the remainder, 4,751 were issued to 
restaurants. This suggests that the 
places to which liquor licenses were 
granted took up the slack left by 
the speakeasies. 

In considering the reports that 
the speakeasy proprietor has often 
turned his place into a law-abiding 
establishment, one fact has been 
overlooked: the speakeasy was fre- 








Dining Leisurely Under the Skies—A Roof Garden Scene. 


THE RESTAURANT ENJOYS A REVIVAL 


Dispenser of Food, It 


quently run as an undercover res- 
taurant without a permit from the 
Board of Health. Also it was often 
housed in a way that would not 
have met with the approval of the 
city building inspectors. 

The nature of his business took 
the speakeasy proprietor to upper 
floors, into cellars, and the back 
rooms of private houses, where fire- 
escapes might be lacking, or the 
flcors might not be built to carry 
the weight of dancing feet. In many 





cases he was carrying on in a resi- 
dence zone from which business 
was barred, and could not in any 
case have applied for sanction by 
the city. He therefore fed the pub- 
lic without the watchful eye of the 
Health Department upon him. 

One of the real gains of repeal has 
been the restoration of city control 
over all places where food is sold. 
The patron of the speakeasy knew 
he ran the risk of drinking bad 
liquor; he did not know he ran the 
risk of being served by persons car- 
rying disease, and of eating in 
premises which met no definite 
standards of cleanliness. 

The certainty that repeal was com- 
ing brought the undercover restau- 
rants scurrying into the open. It 
got about, back of bolted doors and 
behind Venetian blinds, that in or- 
der to get a liquor license a propri- 
-etor must show that he had been 
ecnducting a bona-fide restaurant 
business. The proof was a permit 
from the city. é 

Those whose illegal businesses 
were situated in suitable premises 
therefore asked to be sanctioned. 


1 CAN ACTUALLY FEEL 
INTHOL DRAWING OUT 
THE STINGING FIRE FROM 
THIS SUNBURN 




















The proprietor who had crossed the 
ice to safety looked with scorn on 
his neighbor who had not and who 
tried for a time to keep up his 
speakeasy trade. 

But more could not have got on 
the band wagon of legality if they 
had wished. Their premises were 
outside the law, What happened 
was one of the minor tragedies of 
readjustment. The proprietor of 
one popular place telegraphed to his 
patrons invitations to a final party, 
“on the house.”’ So with some real 
regret, and a good deal of assumed 
sentiment, the public saw the clos- 
ing of the doors. 














rooms. Before the permit is issued 
the premises must be opened to an 
inspector from the Board of Health. 
The inspector is a trained man. 
He examines the place. If the din- 
ing room is to be anywhere but on 
the street floor, he refers the mat- 
ter to the Department of Buildings 
fot approval. His duty requires 
him to check up on closets for stor- 
ing food, on refrigeration, the kitch- 


. including 
waiters as well as chefs, who works 
in a public place is required by law 
to undergo a medical examination Contain 
once a year. If he is free from | habit 
communicable disease he receives a 
card to that effect. The examina- 
tion, though infrequent, is fairly ef- 
fective, and has served to catch 
typhoid carriers at odd times. Even 
dish-washing facilities are subject 
to supervision. The regulations of 
the Board of Health are specific 
and require sterilization of dishes 
by steam, boiling water, strong so- 
lutions of soap powder or some 
other efficient method. 

















sold by an unscrupulous butcher. 
The inspector must watch every- 


Meantime, other workers in the 
department are bringing samples of 
food into the laboratory for exami- 


know not only whether food is pure, 
but also whether it comes up to 
the claims made for it. 

The shellfish detail affords a good 
example of the way in which the 
public is protected by the Health 
Department. It is illegal to take 
shellfish from the polluted waters 
about New York, and those areas 
are marked. But people will do it, 
and three patrol boats are kept busy 
policing the inlets and bays that ad- 
join the harbor. 

Our restaurants are again becom- 
ing more than placés where one eats 
quickly and runs to catch a train or 
to meet a business appointment. 
We are beginning to dine in a more 
leisurely manner; to appreciate the 
value of good dishes and wines and 
the conversation that flows across 














When repeal came they were ready. 


the table. 
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NO SEPARATE VACATIONS FOR THEM NOW ! | 















LISTEN TO WHAT THIS ADVANCED ; NO...NO...0F COURSE 

FEMALE SAYS: “HUSBANDS AND RUTH, YOU DONT _NOT. ONLY...SOMETIME RUTH HAS ME WORRIED. 

WIVES SHOULD TAKE SEPARATE MEAN YOUD LIKE TWO PEOPLE CAV SHE'S NOT HER OLD LOVING WHATS THIS ?"THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND’ 

VACATIONS... CRAZY IDEA! — © TO GO AWAY... BE TOGETHER \ | SELF. KEEPS ME ATA _WHY IT'S A LIFEBUOY AD., A WARNING 
NO, | DONT { WITHOUT ME ? TOO MUCH... DISTANCE. {M PUZZLED ABOUT °B.0”... SAY, THAT GIVES ME 
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A FEW DAYS LATER BO!GONE_ @ devoted wife again! 
ANY OBJECTIONS, DEAR ? 

CAUGHT YOU, LADY! {VE JUST ORDERED A DOZEN HERE'S A BUNCH OF VACATION 

YOU'VE BEEN USING CAKES. LIFEBUOY BATHS ARE SO FOLDERS. WHERE WOULD YOU 

MY LIFEBUOY SOAP REFRESHING THESE HOT DAYS. RATHER GO__MOUNTAINS OR ‘ 

a SUCH QUANTITIES SEASHORE ? — >” 
OF LATHER ANYWHERE, J THEM MY SECRET 
DARLING, SO LONG , — LIFEBUOY 








= AS, 11'S WITH 
= 


you! AVE you a tender skin that must be “babied”? Use Life- 


buoy — its bland, creamy lather is soothing, super-mild. 
Is your complexion dull, cloudy? Use Lifebuoy. Ic deep-cleanses 
pores—freshens the skin to radiant health. 

Play safe about“‘B.O.” (body 
& odor) these hot, sticky days. 
t ‘Bathe often with Lifebuoy. It 
lathers richly in hot, cold, hard 
or soft water alike— purifies 
a. 5 fos pores—stops “B.O."" Its own ; 

j = \ ei (] es 4g _— pleasant, hygienic scent van- SS 


7 ; — ishes as you rinse. 
WETAG: ~~ 2 : . 4 A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. a ~~ 


MORE 07 WASHDAYS FOR HER 


IS (T? OF COURSE IT 16! 
(TS BEEN TESTED AND 
APPROVED BY GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


> . 
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SOAK THE CLOTHES IN RINSO 
SUDS — INSTEAD OF SCRUBBING 
THEM. RINSO LOOSENS EVERY 
SPECK OF DIRT 

















HEAT, STEAM, SCRUB 
BOIL! ITS KILLING ME. 
ISN'T THERE SOME EASIER 
WAY TO GET CLOTHES 
WHITE ? 





OF COURSE 
THERE IS 














HURRAH! WE'LL 
SAVE LOTS 
OF MONEY! 


Sue women have saved up to $100—just by changing 
to Rinso. For Rinso saves clothes from being scru 
threadbare. It soaks clothes clean. It makes them last 2 
or 3 times longer. And it is safe for your finest cottons 
and linens—white or colors. 


Makers of 40 famous washers recommend ¥ 
Rinso. It gives rich, lasting suds—even in batdest 
water. Wonderful for 
dishes and all cleaning. 
So easy on hands! Tested 
and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 
Get it at your grocer's. 











WHITER WITHOUT 
“BOILING 



































Snappy shaves—happy shaves 
with this extra-moist lather 

A tough beard and tender skin won't 

bother you a bit when you use Lifebuoy 

Shaving Cream. Its “52% mois- 

ter” lather soaks wiry whiskers A 

soft—soothes tender skin. Try it. 


LIFEBUOY SHAVING CREAM 























